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This opinion piece by Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and Secretary-General, Marcel Danis was 
forwarded to both the Gazette and La Presse (translated). It is in response to an opinion piece by André 
D. Godbout, President of the Montreal Metropolitan Chamber of the Commerce, which appeared in the 
La Presse edition of April 29 and in a slightly abridged version in the Gazette of May 2. 


Copies of the original texts may be obtained at the Public Relations Department in BC-115 or by 
calling Sandra D'Sylva at 4880. 


OUR UNIVERSITIES ARE INNOVATIVE, FLEXIBLE, AND SENSITIVE 
TO THE ECONOMIC NEEDS OF QUEBEC SOCIETY. 


by Marcel Danis 


Marcel Danis is the Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and Secretary-General of 
Concordia University and a former federal Minister of Labour. 


André Godbout's opinion piece in the La Presse edition of April 29 and a slightly abridged 
version in the Gazette of May 2, did not go unnoticed in the university milieu. M. 
Godbout's candid remarks deserve an equally candid reply, especially since his opinion 
piece raises a series of topical issues and expresses viewpoints shared by many in both the 
business community and the general public when it comes to universities. 


The basic question that is posed is whether we are ivory tower institutions resistant and 
unable to change and whether we have and should continue to bear our fair share of 
budget cuts in light of the battle to rein in the deficit. 

Fair enough! 


Like it or not, all Quebec universities have dramatically changed the way they operate over 
the last few years. At Concordia, our operating grant from the provincial government in 
1992-1993 was $143 million; in 1998-99 it will be in the order of $104 million. The total 
budget of our four Faculties has dropped from $102 million in 1992-1993 to about $83 
million this year, with more cuts to come. 


I will not speak for my colleagues at our sister institutions, but I would like to briefly explain 
what we have done at Concordia. M. Godbout may see that we have approached the issues 
in a very similar way to our business leaders, although he may be right in saying that we 
have not done enough to explain this to both the business community and the public. 


In many ways, we have "reinvented the way we do business," as M. Godbout suggests. In a 
profound and painful re-examination of all of our undergraduate programs, a difficult 
consultative process that took two and a half years, we have reversed a North American 
trend of the past 30 years towards premature specialization of undergraduate programs. In 
consultation with our professors, students and our external Advisory Boards in each of our 
four Faculties and School of Graduate Studies, we reduced our total number of 
undergraduate programs by one third (from 300 programs to 200) primarily by 
consolidating and reorganizing, rather than wholesale slashing. More importantly, 40% of 
our programs are being revised to reflect the need for a broader-based curriculum that will 
allow students to be more polyvalent and ultimately more employable in a rapidly evolving 
job market. We are concentrating our resources on what we do best, and what corresponds 
closely to our academic and social mission and our diverse and largely adult clientele. 


Four years ago, there were 800 regular, full-time professors at Concordia. Through several 
early-retirement programs, we have brought this number down to 615 for now. Our regular 
professorial contingent will gradually increase to about 680 as we continue to adjust our 
programs to assure future educational needs and services to our students. Through the same 
process, staff has been reduced by 20% over the same period while we have maintained a 
stable student enrollment. 


This is a painful process. We have lost some of our most valued and experienced professors. 
We are, however, hiring young, vibrant faculty members whose areas of expertise match our 
emphasis on an innovative and forward-looking curriculum. 
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We have been working closely with all our sister institutions and with government and 
CREPUQ commissions to examine duplication of programs and pooling of resources. The 
most tangible result so far has been the implementation of a joint Purchasing Department 
and the purchase of a financial information system with McGill University. Discussions 
leading to other collaborative efforts are proceeding on the level of joint academic 
programs, registration protocols, library services and support services with McGill and other 
Montreal-area universities. There are already many collaborative academic programs, 
especially at the graduate level, among our Montreal-area institutions. 


We have approached our space problems in a dynamic way. Looking towards our needs in 
the 21st century, we have developed a comprehensive space plan that includes maximizing 
the use of our two-campus operation and purchasing several downtown lots that will 
enable us to build facilities for innovative, joint Faculty use. This includes a joint 
Engineering and Computer Science and Fine Arts Faculty facility to house multimedia and 
digital sound and image laboratories and teaching facilities, technologically integrated 
facilities for our Faculty of Commerce and Administration and dedicated space for our 
science programs in the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


M. Godbout asks whether we are graduating the kind of students that society needs to be 
competitive in a globalizing economy. Are we producing leaders for the future? 


He identifies the areas of aeronautics, computer science, telecommunications, biotechnology 
and pharmaceutical research as examples of areas of rapid development. I could add to this 
list, but I can assure M. Godbout that all our institutions are very much aware of these 
needs, as they are of the value to society of an education that embraces humanities, social 
sciences and the arts. Our deans and faculty members meet with the leaders in these fields 
and our researchers and students are directly involved in joint projects with industry. 


Unfortunately, we are forced to turn away qualified students applying to these programs 
because we face a crisis in recruiting qualified professors to teach them and a chronic lack 
of resources to support the effort. 


As an example, Concordia, with the help of the private sector, is putting together an innovative 
software engineering program. This is partly in response to a crying need for software 
engineers in the Montreal area and abroad. However, we are having 


trouble recruiting the qualified professors that we need to teach the program because of the 
ferocious competition to hire these people by both other universities across North America 
and private industry. Added to this is the skyrocketing cost of keeping up with new 
technology and the lab space and infrastructure needed to provide these types of programs. 
Even more dismaying is the fact that we turn away highly qualified students for engineering 
programs (one in six) due to lack of resources. 


There are similar examples in a number of other programs at our university including 
information technology, communications, animation and multimedia and computer-assisted 
simulation and areas where we possess expertise but cannot properly develop such as 
biotechnology, bioinformatics and genome sequencing and neuroanatomical and 
neurochemical studies. 


The business community has been an ally. We are in the midst of a $55-million capital 
campaign. Members of the Montreal business community have stepped forward to not 
only offer generous donations, but to solicit support from others. We could not have 
raised over $40 million in less than a year without this support. Many of our corporate 
donors have earmarked major gifts for specific projects and academic areas and we have 
worked closely with them and our deans and faculty members to assure that these projects 
meet both academic standards and employment possibilities. However, the generosity of 
the business community and that of the general public cannot replace insufficient 
government funding. 


We now face a crisis of quality. Several universities (like our own) have managed to avoid 
operating deficits and adding to their long-term debt load. However, the latest round of 
budget reductions and the continued freeze on tuition fees virtually dictates that we either 
declare a budget deficit or compromise the quality of education that we deliver. It is in this 
context that we seek allies in a search for adequate funding. We have quietly (perhaps too 
quietly) shouldered our responsibilities in coping with these major cutbacks in as 
responsible a manner as possible. However, university leaders must begin to speak out. Our 
future viability as institutions of higher education and research and competitiveness as a 
society are at stake. 


Marcel Danis 
Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and Secretary-General, Concordia University 
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